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great historical phenomena" (p. 134). "There is no more con- 
clusive way of establishing what I may call the relativeness of 
political truth than by advancing that even religious intolerance, 
which to the present age appears almost the unpardonable sin, was, 
in its own time and place, not absolutely condemnable. It may 
be called the test question upon which depends the choice between 
a dogmatic and a scientific view of history" (p. 137). "It seems 
strange that we should imagine the monarchical of all forms of 
government to rest on force, since evidently it is the only one of 
the three Aristotelian forms [the one, the few, the many] which 
cannot possibly do so" (p. 176). " We have been in the habit of 
saying that in England we do not have revolutions. * * * We 
have always a revolution, and therefore, in a certain sense, we 
never have a revolution" (pp. 194-195). 

It is a pity that the book has been issued with neither an index 
nor even a table of contents. This seriously interferes with its 
utility to the student as well as to the general reader, and it is to 
be hoped the defect will be remedied in future editions. 

David G. Ritchie. 

St. Andrews, Scotland. 



An Examination of the State. A Study in Political Phi- 
losophy. By Westel Woodbury Willoughby, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
Political Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University. New 
York and London : Macmillan & Co., 1896. Pp. ix., 448. 

Rules of conduct may be enforceable or they may be left to the 
spontaneity of the individual. The one class are the characteristic 
mark of the state, the other of ethics proper. But the ethical 
student may ask, Why should force be used at all ? why should not 
freedom, which is an integral element in any moral action, be uni- 
versally respected ? In other words, he is driven to seek some sort 
of a philosophy of the state ; or, if he is unable to find an adequate 
justification for it, to reject it (at least, theoretically). It is such a 
philosophy which Dr. Willoughby offers to us. With the art of 
government, or politics in the narrower sense, he does not concern 
himself, but he does essay to set forth " the ultimate nature of the 
state and the grounds upon which its authority may be justified.' ' 
His book is a painstaking and conscientious piece of work. He 
reveals a wide acquaintance with the history of political specula- 
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tion, and incidentally at the same time the practical good sense 
that comes from touch with existing social conditions. 

Dr. Willoughby distinguishes the state from society. It is 
society "effectively organized under a supreme authority." A 
society, he says, is an aggregate of men living together and united 
by mutual interests and relationships, but the " body politic is the 
social body plus the political organization." The political organ- 
ization involves "authority," on the one hand, and "subjection" 
or "control," on the other. Dr. Willoughby sees the problem 
which we stated at the outset, and says, " What we wish to dis- 
cover is the justification of political authority as humanly exer- 
cised, and to harmonize it with predicated personal freedom." 
" Is it simple usurpation," he asks, " or does it owe its origin and 
existence to voluntary action on the part of those over whom its 
authority is exercised ?' ' It is not enough to say that the state is 
natural, for social aggregates may be conceived of (and have prob- 
ably existed) without it ; it is not a universal necessity. Nor is it 
enough to say that it is a useful institution, for the question is, 
Whence comes the authority for imposing it on individuals ? Use- 
ful things are generally left to commend themselves ; but the state 
is an institution that forces itself upon those dwelling within its 
jurisdiction willy-nilly. Unsatisfactory, also, are the Force Theory 
and the Divine Theory. 

To the Contract Theory Dr. Willoughby devotes two chapters 
(one of history, the other of criticism). If the individuals con- 
cerned all consented to, and contracted with one another in, the 
forming of a state, the moral problem would be at an end. The 
preamble to the Constitution of Massachusetts even speaks of the 
body politic as " formed by a voluntary association of individuals." 
In the course of his criticism of this conception, we regret to say 
that Dr. Willoughby appears to show a certain amount of confu- 
sion. He has little difficulty in making out that in a non-political 
state of society the quantity of liberty is likely to be very small ; 
the amount of compulsion that the individual " would suffer at the 
hands of others would far exceed that exercised by any govern- 
ment." "By the creation of a political authority," he says, 
" there is merely a substitution of a general, definite, paramount force 
for an uncertain, arbitrary, individual force." This is a truth of 
critical importance. Paradoxical as it may sound, it is true " that 
freedom exists only because there is restraint." But because this is 
so, and more liberty is created than is abridged by the state, it 
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does not follow that the problem he set out to resolve can be dis- 
posed of by saying that it was falsely stated, and that amoral justifi- 
cation of the state is shown to be unnecessary (pp. 109-111). The 
liberty that is the fruit of political organization is not that freedom 
of choice inherent in morality which, as more or less limited by 
the state (so far as it is an authoritative institution), alone gives 
rise to any fundamental moral problem. 

There are really two senses of the word freedom. According to 
one, we are free when we can do what we will. According to the 
other, we are free when we can choose what we will do. The one 
relates rather to the act, externally considered ; the other to the 
psychological conditions antecedent to the act (neither, we may 
add, involving any metaphysical "freedom of the will"). Because 
positive or external freedom is increased by the state, it does not 
follow that freedom in the other sense is not abridged or, in some 
cases, denied. The individual citizen does not choose what taxes 
he will pay, but he has to pay them. Both as to the amount and 
as to the paying, he is subject to an external authority, and the 
problem from the ethical side is, How is this authority to be justi- 
fied ? This problem still remains, notwithstanding Dr. Willoughby's 
excellent showing that the freedom to do — i.e., effect, accomplish — 
what one wills is vastly increased (of course, so long as it is in har- 
mony with the will of the state) by political authority, — at least, in 
any tolerably civilized society. Dolus latet in generalibus. His 
discussion is further complicated (if not confused) by the use of 
the term " rights." Even if there are no " rights' ' to freedom inde- 
pendent of organized political society, freedom may be held to be 
better, more desirable, than constraint, and to be somehow insepa- 
rably connected with morality, since, as everybody would admit, a 
compelled action has no moral character whatever. However right 
it may be in the external sense, it is not a moral action. Dr. Wil- 
lough by appears to imply this on pp. 31, 32 (without any question- 
able intermingling of the phrase "rights"), and the desire of the 
philosopher to which he there alludes is still a legitimate one, — viz., 
" of discovering, if possible, how this condition of affairs [that of 
the subjection of "volitional subjects" to a "coercive control," 
which is, as he says, so practically universal a phenomenon in 
human society] may be harmonized with the character of man as 
naturally gifted with powers of self-determination of action." 

Notwithstanding all this, the author does give the moral justifi- 
cation of the state which he declares to be unnecessary, in a notable 
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subsequent chapter on "The True Origin of the State," — the most 
valuable chapter, to our mind, from a theoretic stand-point, in the 
book. Here he shows that the state is not really a creation of in- 
dividuals, but of a people or society. A community, or tribe, or 
society is as much a reality as the individuals composing it. These 
individuals themselves have two sides to their nature, — a public side 
and a private or individual side. In forming a state, they do not 
act as private wills, but as members of the society, and it is only as 
the membership, the public nature, comes to clear consciousness 
that any stable basis for a state arises. Dr. Willoughby is perfectly 
right in saying, " The Contract Theory errs in conceiving the state 
as created by individuals rather than by a people. // is thus atom- 
istic and entirely destructive of political authority, for as long as such 
authority is made to rest upon individual consent, just so long may 
such consent be withdrawn." From the individualistic stand-point, 
all government is really tyranny, as is implied (without any thought of 
such a thing) in Holland's definition of a state, quoted by Dr. Wil- 
loughby, — viz., " A state is a numerous assemblage of human beings, 
generally occupying a certain territory, amongst whom the will 
of the majority, or of an ascertainable class of persons, is, by the strength 
of such a majority or class, made to prevail against any of their number 
who oppose it." (" Elements of Jurisprudence," 6th edition, p. 40.) 
A theoretical anarchist could not ask for a better definition on which 
to hang his criticism of government, as essentially the rule of one 
set of wills over another set. The only way to avoid this conclu- 
sion is to shift the stand-point, to look at the whole matter from the 
social point of view, in which case the state comes to be seen as 
the society organizing itself, and the rule of the majority or of any 
single class as simply one of the unavoidable incidents in the process 
(belonging to its mechanics, not its essence), so long as the public 
nature of individuals is unequally developed. Very well does 
Dr. Willoughby say that "by adding together a sum of private 
interests we can never get a public interest," and that the general 
or public will on which the state is founded is to be distinguished 
from the sum of individual wills, and " is rather a volitional unit 
that is obtained by extracting from each of the individual wills certain 
sentiments and inclinations that concern general interests.' 1 '' (The 
italics in this, as in other above cases, are our own.) 

The moral problem is thus pushed back and becomes, May the 
social stand-point be properly taken rather than the individual 
stand-point, and individual freedom, however essential to morality, 
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sacrificed, if need be, to the social interest ? This is a question of 
general ethics, into which, indeed, fundamental political problems 
in general finally resolve themselves. 

Other points in this valuable and learned work we are obliged ta 
pass over, and they may be said to concern the student of politics 
proper rather than the student of ethics. The titles of the later 
chapters are "The Nature of Law," " Analytical Jurisprudence," 
"The Power of the State : Sovereignty," " The Nature of the Com- 
posite State," "Location of Sovereignty in the Body Politic," 
" The Aims of the State," "Governments: their Classification," 
"Recapitulation: Present Political Characteristics and Tenden- 
cies." One question we may, however, ask: Why distinguish 
"purely political" matters from "economic matters" (pp. 342, 
343) ? Is there any theoretical line of division ? If economic 
matters "are anywise directed by the state," why do they not 
become as much "political" as wars or treaties or the maintenance 
of public order? Is not "political" whatever the state does as 
distinguished from private agencies ? 

William M. Salter. 
Philadelphia. 

The Greek Theory of the State and the Nonconformist 
Conscience. A Socialistic Defence of some Ancient Institu- 
tions. By Charles John Shebbeare, B.A., Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. London : Methuen & Co., 36 Essex St., W. C, 1895. 

This book is one of that most aggravating class in which some 
of the best things in life are so misused and misunderstood that 
one is tempted to wish that a knowledge (a little knowledge) of 
these things could be withholden from such folk as the writer. 

Aristotle's famous saying that "society originates for the sake of 
life, but is for the sake of good life," is taken to mean that " the 
state" should concern itself directly with every department of 
human life that can be shown to contribute to the "good life" of 
its citizens. Starting with this confusion of end and means, the 
writer appeals to the " Nonconformist Conscience," which, he says, 
by its condemnation of Mr. Parnell, in 1890, stands committed to 
the view he advocates, and urges that Nonconformists should help 
him in supporting the House of Lords, the Established Church, 
Sport, and " High Fashion" (whatever exactly that may mean). 

The arguments dealing with the relation of these four "depart- 
ments" to the good life are neither very clear nor very cogent, 



